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When Chauncey Loomis of Dartmouth College made his expedition to 
Polaris Promontory in Northern Greenland nine years ago, he may have acted 
out the fantasies of every historical geographer and geographic historian 
who has sought to combine scholarship with detection. Dr. Loomis, you may 
recall, persuaded the Danish Ministry for Greenland to grant permission to 
exhume the body of that subcontinent's most northerly--if not its most 
celebrated--grave, that of Charles Francis Hall, the mystic from Cincinnati 
who in 1871 came closer to the geographical North Pole than any Westerner 
had ever previously been, and who in that year died under circumstances 
which for nearly a century fueled stories of murder in the high Arctic. 

The arsenic which the Loomis party found in the well-preserved 
remains of Hall provided as conclusive an epilogue for a work of scholarly 
biography as might be imagined. (1) Unfortunately, it may be a unique | 
exception to other mysteries involved in the quest for the North Pole, for 
historical detective work must continue without the benefit of any other 
frozen corpus delicti to shed further light on unanswered questions. Yet, 
in many ways Hall may well have been a prototype of a later Pole-seeker, 
another explorer who worked outside of the established order of his day, 
a romantic, a visionary, and a loner who sought to achieve what others 
were doing through the marshalling of considerable treasure and influence. 
At least one Polar historian has made the analogy that each was a pariah 


in his own time. And while Hall may have died a violent death in the 
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Arctic, the other explorer we are concerned with may have had more violence 
done to his life and his accomplishments for precisely the same reasons-- 
the bitter opposition of those who could not survive in the shadow of 
accomplishment through terrible adversity. 

One of the by-products of a Bicentennial consciousness may be a 
new tolerance level for revisionist schools when they have come to bat for 
the so-called "poor persons! candidates" for historical attainment. And 
if the literature of historical geography in particular suggests that old 
controversies rarely die, there may be some value in examining again the 
enigmatic figure who was central to what may wel! survive as the most 
celebrated exploration dispute of this century: that still-smouldering 
question as to which man was the first to stand in the reasonable proximity 
of the top of the earth. 

Most of you may recall the two claimants for this dubious 
distinction of Polar priority, the goal so well described by Farley Mowat 
as "that peculiarly non-objective yet passionately desired Holy Grail of 
so many men=--the North Pole." (2) The club candidate--or old boy circuit 
or establishment person, if you prefer, was Robert Edwin Peary. If he is 
not a classroom name to another generation of geography pupils, it is no 
fault of the textbooks who have generally heeded Peary's own advice that 
"2..my name (must) be known from one end of the world to the other." (3) 

The other candidate was the classic anti-establishmentarian, the 
lone wolf, who was also a loner and a romantic--and to many a naive 
adventurer--Frederick Albert Cook. Cook has been to many a psychological 
riddle within a greater geographical enigma, a Dreyfus-like figure of tragic 


proportions who defies footnote consignment as a monumental hoaxer. Indeed, 
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there is enough evidence to conclude that Cook may well have been the 
victim of a pre-World War | period "Icegate," and to give currency to 
a self-judgment of his own personal destruction as the once-celebrated 
Discoverer of the North Pole: 

"Few men in all history," declared Cook, "have been made the 
subject of such vicious attacks, of such malevolent assailing of character, 
of such a series of perjured and forged charges, as I--and few men, | feel 
sure, have ever been made to suffer so bitterly and so inexpressively as | 
because of the assertion of my achievement." (4) 

While self-serving, the assessment stands today as closer to the 
truth than many of the contemporary denunciations and subsequent volumes 
which repeated a rote condemnation which had all but removed the one-time 
Brooklyn physician as a serious contender for honors in America's splendid 
Race for the Pote, a popular national diversion which occupied the nostalgic 
first decade of the new century. 

Polar priority aside, there should be another prerequisite in any 
discussion of the Cook and Peary episode. For despite any and all assertions 
to the contrary, there can be no "new and unassailable evidence" brought 
forward sixty seven years after the Great Controversy began which could in 
any way "prove conclusively" that one or other of the rival Discoverers 
did reach the Pole. The moving pack ice at the top of our globe has told 
uS many secrets with the advent of aviation and oceanographic technology, 
but it can never report the disputed chronology of the month of April in 


the years 1908 and 1909 where all longitude meets at Latitude 90 degrees. 
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The tragic Scott could write in his diary on first seeing the 
tents and the flag of the Norwegian Amundson. The frozen rock of the 
South Pole afforded that measure of certainty to the drama of triumph and 
defeat. The mythical goal at the top of the world--the "Big Nail" of the 
Smith Sound Eskimos (why else, they properly reasoned--would the white man 
expend so much in lives and treasure for so many years if not for a fantas- 
tic deposit of iron--the source of all wealth--emerging from the treacherous 
pack ice so many days from safe land-ice?) offered no similar convenient 
repository of the records of any pioneer Arctic explorer. The desolate and 
solitary world of ice at the top seemed to mock the human failure which was 
to result from its purported conquest. 

All the more reason to resurrect Frederick Cook--not so much as 
a candidate for historical rehabilitation, but as a classic example of the 
Unmaking of a Discoverer. And This cannot be done through any recitation 
of the life and work of Cook, the doctor afield, around whose exploits and 
misadventures so many books and studies have been done for better than half 
a century. For those of you who are fascinated by the Cook-Peary feud and 
the lives of both explorers, there are a dozen credible volumes and an 
extensive bibliography. (5) The purpose of this paper is not one of 
advocacy so much as an examination of how and why an explorer of acknowledged 
credentials could and did suffer such an almost total rejection by geographers, 
historians and, to a lesser degree, by his fellow explorers. 

For it should be emphasized that despite half a century of what 
may be called the Peary syndrome--which was little more than an endorsement 


by a private geographical society as sponsor which equaled a friendly 
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resolution in Congress which resulted in the Gold Medal circuit, and which, 
of course, became the basis of encyclopedias and reference citations--that, 
in spite of all of this, there is today enough doubt that even the 
Encyclopedia Britannica declares that the case for "neither or both is hard 
to prove or disprove." (6) 

The Cook saga may have that unsettling quality which is not unlike 
the convicted murderer who maintains innocence to the electric chair, thus 
creating a mythology and a school of posthumous advocates. For while the 
explorer's latter life was cruel and lonely and he was reduced to the status 
of a pauper supported by his daughters and friends, there is documentation 
that he rejected at least two substantial royalties to write his "confession" 
of the alleged exploration hoax. This he adamently refused to do, maintaining 
That nothing in his public life had ever been based upon deception or fraud. (7) 

This unease may have surfaced in the statement of the then president 
of the prestigious American Geographical Society in June, 1965--shortly before 
ceremonies in a small Catskill hamlet marked the centenary of Cook's birth 
and a belated recognition of his exploration achievements by the state through 
a legislative memorial--who was reported in the New York Times as declaring 
that "Cook's claims regarding his Polar journey should be re-examined." (8) 

What should be re-examined by social historians is the manner 
through which Cook was consigned to the ashcan of exploration and discovery. 
For Frederick Cook was, by all accounts, one of the most celebrated men in 
America and an international figure for five years, before fading into an 


undeserved obscurity from which he was to emerge in notoriety and ultimate 
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disgrace of another, and seemingly conclusive, variety. On the surface he 
was, as one writer has termed him, a "three-time loser." And because much 
of the rejection of his attainments is based upon these events, they demand 
review and study. 

Cook became America's leading underdog in the years 1910-1915, 
half a decade of ragtime years in which the public was becoming conscious 
of the financial trusts and the concentration of power. There was a genuine 
public sympathy for him as an establishment victim, and the reception of 
his book and his appearance on the Chataqua lecture platform attested to 
this popularity. Yet his advocates were unable to marshal! enough feeling 
to force a Congressional investigation--which Cook himself felt was the only 
route to a fair hearing for his case. And his case was strong. 

Before examining the three instances of public controversy which 
have stamped Cook as explorer turned confidence man in many accounts of 
that period of America's imperial urge, it is worthwhile to present a 
biographical sketch buttressed with some character assessments up through 
September of 1909, for that is the month when his cable to the New York 
Herald--"reached North Pole, April 21, 1908"--began it all. Then, by deed 
and by announcement, he had bested his arch-rival, the naval engineer, Peary. 


The latter would, of course, cable the Times five days later that he "had 


the old Pole." The battle for the Pole had begun and, after that, Cook's 

reputation was really not worth the oi! blubber he brought back with him 

to base camp after a year lost in the most desolate corner of the Arctic. 
Cook's story was essentially that of a doctor afield, an idealist 


who would leave his medical practice soon after graduating from New York 
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University's College of Physicians and Surgeons to volunteer without pay 
as surgeon for one of Peary's early expeditions, where his professional 
skill and courage was praised by Peary. His travels in both Polar regions 
(he was, incidentally, the first American to explore in both the Arctic 
and the Antarctic) and sub-Arctic Alaska spanned two decades in both 
centuries, among them the following: 

In 1891, he was surgeon and ethnologist with the Peary North 
Greenland expedition (which won praise from Peary); 1892, in command of 
the Zeta expedition; 1894, commanded the Miranda expedition (the largest 
to sail to the Arctic); 1897-99, surgeon and anthropologist on the Belgian 
Antarctic expedition, the first to winter in the South Polar sea which won 
him praise from Amundsen, kinghthood from the King of the Belgians and a 
Gold Medal from the Royal Belgian Georgraphical Society; 1902, surgeon on 
the Peary relief expedition; 1903, led the party which made the first 
circumnavigation of Mt. McKinley in Alaska; 1906, made the first ascent of 
McKinley, which, it should be observed, was accepted in geographic circles 
until the 1909 controversy with Peary began. (9) 

By the time he had departed for his Pole quest in 1907, Cook's 
reputation rivaled that of Peary. He had authored two best-selling volumes 
of exploration and discovery, Through the First Antarctic Night and To the 
Top of the Continent, the latter being his account of the McKinley ascent, 
which had appeared first in "Harper's." He succeeded the hero of the Lady 
Franklin Bay expedition, General Greeley as the third president of the 
Explorers Club and would be followed by Peary. He was a founder and first 


President of the Arctic Club of America. Gold Medalist of European 
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geographical societies, holder of the Order of Leopold, he was at 42 a 
dashing explorer who had earned all the respect and recognition which was 
accorded him. If scandal was present in his public or private life, it 
was to that time confined to the circles of hangers-on who always populated 
The exploration game, envy being its motivation and hearsay its style. 
This includes the absurd allegations involving the Yahgan dictionary which 
did not come to front until the heat of the Polar controversy in 1910. (10) 
Cook emerges then, not as the shadowy footnote participant in 
Turn-of-the-century explorations, but rather as an impressive figure, in 
intellectual as well as physical attainments. The qualities of patience 
and courage under great stress surfaced in the long Antarctic night of the 
Belgica expedition. Roald Amundson, who served as first mate, delivered 
the most telling judgment: 
"He was beloved and respected by all...upright, capable and 
conscientious in the extreme. He, of all the ship's company, was the one 
man of unfaltering courage, unfailing hope, endless cheerfulness and unwearied 
kindness...his ingenuity and enterprise were boundless. He was quiet and 
reserved, but the success of the whole Belgian expedition was due to him. (11) 
And after setting the broken leg of Peary aboard the expedition ship Kite in 
Greenland in 1892, the latter would write of Cook: "I owe...much To his 
professional skill! and unruffled coolness in an emergency...(he is) an 
indefatigable worker..." (12) They were words which Peary would in time wish 
he had not offered. 
So what does this tell us of Frederick Cook? A reasonable candidate 


for Polar conquest, despite his innocence of what it could mean to "poach" 
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Peary's Arctic preserve? Farley Mowat offers a postulation which places 
it in perspective: 

"There were many reasons why Cook should not have reached the 
Pole--should not, it will be noted. He represented no great body of savants 
and no consortium of wealthy interests; his methods were insultingly simple; 
he represented the wrong set of values. Asking no man's permission and no 
man's blessing he sailed off to Etah (which Peary claimed as his own personal! 
preserve) and then, while Peary was busy in New York lecturing on the tremen- 
dous hazards of the polar attempt, and of how he would ‘bring the Pole home 
to the United States' despite them, Cook was quietly bringing the Pole home 
to the United States."(13) 

Yet it was the same unfortunate Doctor Cook who, in the words of 
One commentator, "snatched one of the century's most humiliating defeats 
from the jaws of a most prestigious victory." (14) The people who have 
studied Cook and Peary have gone at them from virtually every approach 
possible--the couch school (several writers suggest that Cook may well ‘have 
become afflicted with a version of Polar madness, and at least two have 
suggested the same of Peary); that of psychological and tactical motivation; 
the studied analysis of A hineee: environment, landfall, moving ice and 
techniques of travel and, finally, the school that acknowledged that this 
was first of all not science in the field but a sporting competition, and 
that the competitors were essentially gamblers and hunters seeking a prize. (15) 

The capsule dismissal of Cook in the majority of contemporary Polar 


literature and standard reference works usually follows this form: Cook's 
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claims of having reached the North Pole in 1908 are dubious; Cook's earlier 
claimed attainment of the summit of Mount McKinley is doubtful and Cook's 
trial, conviction and mail fraud sentence in Texas in 1923-30 suggests a 
character flaw which makes points one and two but prelude to a history of 
fraud and deception. For those who might protest that dispassionate 
historians would judge the exploration controversies of a decade and a half 
earlier on their own merits, | can only quote one purported "final solution" 
book published some three years ago which termed Cook, "...a criminal who 
tried to steal the life's work of at least two men..." (16) Leslie Neatby, 
a respected Canadian Polar historian, has alleged that Cook represented a 
"lawless intrusion into the affair" (the Polar quest) and accused him of 
"wearing the mask of honesty." Yet after considerable communication, 

Dr. Neatby acknowledged to the writer several years ago that he had become 
"a good deal more pro-Cook than when our correspondence opened." (17) 

On that occasion he offered what is the central and often missing 
ingredient in the Cook-Peary controversy, asserting that Cook's character 
"becomes the key to the question." Once we have arrived at this plateau, 
it is easier to evaluate Frederick Cook and to follow his road from the 
triumph which he experienced in Copenhagen and New York in the Fall of 1909 
to a lonely prison cell in Leavenworth Penitentiary 14 years later. 

The recitation of the storm of events which overtook Cook in the 
first years following his return from the Arctic have been told with detai | 
and sympathy by many writers, at least one of them (Freeman) having spent 


considerable time with the explorer in the last, tragic decade of his life. (18) 
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Without taking up the banner of the great American underdog, suffice to 

say that Cook was well cast in the dubious title accorded him by~a friendly 
author as a "Prince of Losers" and that plots, bribes, well-planned campaigns 
of harassment and well-placed members of a very real old boy's circuit in 

the years 1909-15 provide ample evidence that our pre-World War | "Icegate" 
was limited only by the technology of the surveillance industry at that time. 

Cook's naivete, his gentleness and unfailing courtesy in the face 
of bitter attack, his modesty and humility made him an easy candidate for 
the lost cause advocates. Peary was type-cast asa heavy from the day he 
left college, and he was easy to dislike. While these factors may have a 
bearing on the question of character assessment, and in Cook's case, the 
consignment of Discoverer to that of historical charlatan, they are beside 
the point. They lead toward simplistic judgments such as the oft-quoted 
comment by explorer Peter Freuchen, whose one-liner was, "Cook was a liar 
and a gentlemen. Peary was neither." 

We can envy Freuchen and any of the other students of both Cook 
and Peary who have made such definitive statements over the years. They 
have made judgments of motivation rather than of style. For it is one 
thing if Cook or Peary, in the presence of other witnesses, had made an 
assertion that they had participated in a deception, or had faked observa- 
tions, or had destroyed evidence that would have cast doubt on their alleged 
accomplishment. But to our knowledge, neither explorer ever denied their 
Polar priority. In Peary's case this is not so surprising, but when we 
consider the superficial body of judgmental literature about Cook which 


has occupied books and publications for almost two-thirds of this century, 
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it is important to understand that, despite his public humiliation, the 
rejection he received at the hands of geographers and many fellow explorers, 
and the imprisonment which he may well have unjustly suffered for seven long 
years, Cook never asserted that he had knowingly participated in any fraud. 

It was expedient for him to do so on several occasions, both in 
terms of his personal comfort and for the welfare of his family. The 
Hampton's episode, which involved the fake "confession" story which was 
splashed across the cover of that multi-million circulation monthly in 
January, I9I1, may have been classic in these abortive efforts. Hampton's 
was the Life of its decade, and at the time when Cook returned to America 
and was attempting to make his case, he quickly accepted their invitation 
to write his story. Hampton's had previously run Peary's story--ghost 
written by a novelist and romantic fictionist by the name of T. Everett 
Hare=-and paid the club candidate $40,000. Cook saw the value in telling 
his story through the same medium, but the magazine's editor, Ray Long, had 
his own ideas as to how it would be told. The account is related ina 
biography of Hampton's publisher, Oscar Odd McIntyre, by another respected 
journalist, Charles Driscoll: 

"Long...tried to induce Cook to write a dramatic story of how 
storms and Arctic wastes had caused him, in a delirium, to imagine he had 
discovered the Pole, when he actually had not. Cook refused, saying that 
would not be true." Yet Hampton's persisted and printed the story with 
editing that indeed implied that Cook had "confessed." Driscoll! concluded 
that "the whole world was led to believe that Dr. Cook had confessed that 


he had perpetrated a fraud and that he had never reached the Pole at all. 
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Dr. Cook had done no such thing, but his name and reputation were ruined...it 
was the most dastardly deed in the history of journalism." (19) 

Hampton's, he added, "delivered the blow that killed Cook as the 
discoverer of the Pole, and its circulation nee jumped to unprecedented 
heights..." Those social anthropologists who search the records of the United 
States Congress may turn to the proceedings and testimony given on January 28, 
1915, before the House Committee on Education of the 63rd Congress to gain 
further documentation of the Hampton's hoax. Lilian Eleanor Kiel, who in 
1910 had been a copyreader for Hampton's, testified to the substitution of 
material in the Cook story which resulted in the "confession" fraud. "It 
was a thing," she told the congressmen, "if he (Cook) had not been of a 
strong character...it might have turned his brain. But he was heartbroken 
and he refused to look at the magazine." (20) A loser to the end of the 
"dastardly deed," Cook was paid only $1,000 for his tampered account. 

Almost two decades later, others were still trying to get Cook 
to write his "confession." While awaiting his appeal for parole from his 
Federal sentence, the aging explorer (he was released from prison short of 
his 65th birthday) received a letter from James R. Crowell of American 
magazine. The offer had been upped to $20,000--a considerable sum for 1929, 
and as Cook knew he would leave prison a pauper, he must have given it some 
thought. (21) Understandably, considering his rejection by a society which 
had denied his life achievements and imprisoned him, the proposition was 
enticing. Yet as in 1910, he refused, telling a Kansas City newspaper that 


"to a man in prison $20,000 is a lot of money. It was indeed a fortune 
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to me, since | am without funds. But a million dollars would not be enough 
to cause me to waver from my claim to the discovery of the North Pole." 
Considering the circumstances, that may be one for Doctor Cook in the 
character assessment department. 

At this juncture, mention might be made of the motivation, the 
style and the character of other characters who appeared on the stage of 
the Cook-Peary drama (it would be Cook's solitary stage for twenty years, 
Peary having preceeded him in death in 1920). Consider Peary biographer 
William H. Hobbs, University of Michigan geologist and Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. When the press announced that Cook might be 
pardoned from his harsh |4-year sentence for oj! land speculation, this 
distinguished academic wrote Arctic colleague Vilhjalmur Stefansson: 

"| hope you will be willing to follow suit and protest against 
the release of Dr. Cook now in process. Protests should be sent to the 
Parole Board, Federal Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas. | have asked a 
number of people to do this..." (22) 

A cheap shot perhaps but not unique in Cook's case. While 
Hobbs may have been part of a generation of believers who still retained 
strong feelings and participated with the passions and actions of their 
time, the same syndrome was to follow Cook even a quarter of a century 
after his death. In 1965, when the New York State Legislature honored its 
native son from the Catskills as "a pioneer explorer of the Arctic and 
Antarctic" and asked the Governor to sign an appropriate memorial on the 
occasion of the centennial of the explorer's birth, the last surviving 
member of the Peary North Pole expedition wrote a lengthy letter of condemna- 
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"...have nothing to do with a plan to honor Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook," wrote Donald B. MacMillan, adding that "he (Cook) was not an 
explorer...he did nothing of note whereby he should be called such." 

The MacMillan remarks may be forgiven as those of an old man responding 
with indignation at a belated public recognition of his old commander's 
archrival, but it still followed a pattern of historical review by innuendo 
and blatent falsehood. When the writer began his Cook research some years 
ago, MacMillan refused to answer any correspondence dealing with Cook. His 
colleague Vilhjalmur Stefansson was to the contrary very helpful, being in 
a large part responsible for the monograph which resulted. Yet he, too, 
offered unsupported assertions about Cook, reporting that he was a "wel | 
liked fellow" but that in the exploration community "many more liked him 
than believed him." (23) | cannot indulge in Freuchen-like judgments 

about Hobbs, MacMillan and Stefansson, who for a good part of this century 
represented much of the source data for encyclopedic reference works on the 
historical geography of the Polar Regions. But | can comment on style, and 
| do suggest that a biographical reserach of their careers would reveal a 
not surprising similarity: they had all backed the Polar priority of Peary, 
and on this rested much of their reputation as authorities. Frederick Cook 
in prison--and even in death--represented a specter-like threat to their 
individual credentials. 

Did Frederick Cook, a lone wolf outsider, stand in a PABSOTEUTS 
proximity to the top of the earth on April 21, 1908, the first of any human 
being to do so--and with him two Eskimos without whom he would have gone 
nowhere? No person, Arctic explorer or Polar scientist or geographer can 


come before you and assert that he did or did not. One can speculate-- 
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and through assembling some historical detective work may make a postulation 
to the affirmative or the negative. Dozens have done it in papers and books 
and articles, including the writer, but in the end, Cook's character becomes 
the key to the controversy. The same test, of course, should be applied to 
Peary. 

The McKinley sub-controversy can be approached in the same manner: 
Cook's companion to the top of that highest peak of North America in September 
of 1906 becomes a witness just as did Cook's two Eskimo companions at the 
Pole become witnesses to MacMillan in 1909--everything suggests that they 
made statements (and in the McKinley scenario, refuted them, reasserted and 
then rejected them again) according to the wishes of their interrogators. 
Incidentally, for what it is worth--and in the character evaluation of Cook 
it is significant--the writer was advised by Jean Malaurie at the Center 
for Polar Archives earlier this year that the Smith Sound Eskimos still hold 
Cook in high regard, despite assertions to the contrary. Dr. Malaurie, who 
had lived among the Etah Eskimos for several years as an anthropologist, is 
director of the Center for Arctic Studies at the Sorbonne. (24) 

For every field explorer, every geographer, every Polar historian, 
every reference account and designation which can be produced to "prove" 
that Robert Peary discovered the North Pole, one can with little research 
effort produce a comparable explorer, geographer, historian and reference 
citation to "establish" Cook as the Discoverer. If you can produce an 
authority or a writer on Mount McKinley who asserts that Cook did not get 
to the top, someone else can emerge with similar expertise declaring the 
opposite. Climbers who have reached the summit have both denied and upheld 


Cook's account. Those who wish to go to the Federal Court proceedings of 
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the Federal District Court in Fort Worth, Texas in 1923--where the hapless 
Cook was given the longest sentence on record for alleged misrepresentation-- 
must also go to the court house of those east Texas counties where Cook's 

oil lands produced literally millions of dollars while their chief speculator 
was doing his time in Leavenworth. They should also examine the social 
history of that time--Teapot Dome, the Harding era scandals and weighty 
circumstantial evidence in which was offered old Doc Cook of North Pole 
notoriety at a time when the politics of oi! was engulfing the Harding 
Administration. (25) 

Perhaps the way in which Cook was done in as a serious contender 
for Polar honors has removed the study of the controversy itself from the 
literature of mainline geography and history. The so-called scholarly 
journals have contributed very little to any examination of the dispute, 
and a 1916 commentary by Scientific American which called it "a particularly 
distasteful chapter in the history of American science" may have reflected 
this attitude. Forty years later Moira Dunbar of McGill University termed 
it "one of the most dismal and undignified episodes in the history of 
exploration." (26) Yet distasteful and dismal episodes have made much of 
our history--and it seems to have made current history more fascinating-- 
and | find it a point of sadness that professional historians have largely 
ignored the Cook story as an opportunity for serious scholarship. 

It may be a commentary on our times that so much fury has been 
unleashed around such a seeming absurdity as to who was the first to reach 
that Holy Grail of the Arctic--that Big Nail. For the "race to the Pole" 
was literally for nothing. This particular Grail, that mythical pinpoint 


where all direction is south, is the same today as it was when Cook and 
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Peary maintained that they had "discovered" it: a drifting, crushing, 
desolate flow of ice. But it challenged four hundred years of men and 
nations, and through its magnificent obsession was opened the Northwest 
Passage, the vast potential of the high Arctic and the last uncharted 
regions of the northern hemisphere. Frederick Albert Cook, who suffered 
"so bitterly and so inexpressibly" because of his role in this quest--by 
all the evidence deserves more than the contemptable obscurity to which 


he has been consigned by most historians. 
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